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" He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth tue clouds shall not reap. — T— 
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“ He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread. "—-Ebeclestastes. 
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BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Genera ComMITTEE. 


Fripay, Jan. 14. 
Whereas the Board of Agriculture have selec- 


ted ‘Lue Pioven Boy as the official organ of such |) 


communications, as it may publish distinct from, 
and in anticipation of its annual volume—-There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That it be and is hereby recommended 
to the Editor toadd to the title of The Plough Boy, 
the words—Anp JournaL or THE Boarp or Ac- 
RICULTURE 3 and to substitute his real name for 
the fictitious one under which his paper is now 
conducted. 


The reader will perceive, that we have com- 
plied with the recommendation, contained in the 
above resolution. 

We have only to add, that thongh we have 
thrown off the name of Henry Homespun, jr. for | 
the sake of conformity to the wish of the General | 
Committee of the Board of Agriculture, we shall 
still, with undeviating zeal and fidelity, devote 
the PLovcn Boy tothe promotion of the inter- 
ests ofthe Homespun Family. 

The same calm, philosophic course, which we 
have hitherto pursued, willbe persisted in: And 
we now pledge ourselves, that nothing which 
partakes of party politics, or is inconsistent with 
the interest, dignity and utility of the Board of 
Agriculture, in its relation to the whole commu- 
nity, will never be admitted into our columns. 

Essays and subscriptions, for the PLovan Boy, 
directed to the Editor, will at all times be grate- 
fully received, and duly attended to. 

Albany, Jan. 22, 820. ° 











Board of Agriculture. 


Tvespay, Jan. 11. 
On motion, Resolved, That the committee 
heretofore appointed, to form und report a. set of 


‘this board, and to whom was likewise referred 








ules or orders for the government of this board, rapenes of agriculture has now been formed, not to | | 


or returns as have been received from the presi- 


‘day next. 


board, may appoint a delegate to appear and act 
in his place. 


‘be discharged from the further consideration of | 
the subject ; 
committee appointed to deliberate upon the ed 


that the same be referred to the | 
important measures necessary to be adopted at 
the present session of this board, of which Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh is chairman ; that such reports 


dents of the several agricultural societies, be re- 
ferred to the same committee ; that Mr. Shipherd 
and Mr. Huntington be added to that committee ; 
and that they report their proceedings on Thurs- | 





On motion, resolved, That the president of any 
agricultural society, necessarily absent from this 





Resolved, That members ofagricultural socie- 
ties, not entitled to seats in this board, shall at all 
times be admitted to sit with it, on the invitation 
of any member thereof, but with no other privi- 
lege than that of spectators. 





Tuuvrspay, Jan. 13. 


Mr. Sherwood appeared and was admitted to | 
take his seat asa delegate from the agricultural | 
society of Delaware county. 

Mr. Suydam appeared and was admitted to take 
his seat as a delegate from the agricultural socie- 
ty of Ulster county. 

Mr. Bockee appeared and was admitted to take 
his seat as a delegate from the agricultural socie- 
ty of Dutchess county. 

Mr, Featherstonhaugh, from the committee ap- 
pointed to propose the most important measures | 
necessary to be adopted at the present session of | 





the subject of rules or orders for the government 
of this board in the transaction of business, re- 
ported as follows, viz. 

The committee appointed “to deliberate and 
report upon such measures as they may deem 
most important to be adopted at the present ses- | 








sion of this board, with a view to its permanent | 
utility in promoting the great object for which it | 
was iustituted,”’ have the honour to report— 


That they consider the law, under whic the | 





| 
| 


confine the board to the simple execution of the 
duties imposed upon it in the 6th and 7th sec- 
tions of the law, but to intend virtually, that the 
board of agriculture, whichis an entire new fea- 
ture in the economical institutions of this country, 
shall avail itself in as extensive a manner as pos- 
sible of all the beneficial arrangements from 
which similar institutions, in foreign countries, 
have derived such pre-eminent advantages.— 
Your committee particularly allude here to the 
board of agriculture in England, and to some of 
the agricultural societies in France and Italy. 


Previous to the year 1792, the agricultural 
resources of Great-Britain, which even at that 
period brought annually into the public treasary, 
the enormous suin of twelve millions sterling, 
were so imperfectly developed, and so little en- 
quired into by the political economists of the day, 
that Mr. Pitt, the minister, in his parliamentary 
exposition of the state and resources of the na 
tion, was not even in the habit of attending to 
azriculture as one of the paramount interests 
upon which the resources of the kingdom de- 
pended. Agriculture, which is the foundation of 
all human. bus siness, was overlooked, whilst ma- 
‘nufactures and commerce, which are but the 








handmaids of agriculture, were habitually con- 
sidered the leading interests of the country. The 
| persevering exertions of some wise men, at 
length brought that minister to consent to the es- 
tablishment of a board of agriculture, whereby 
the intrinsic resources of the land of the country 
might be fairly ascertained. Sir John Sinelair, a 
very eminent practical farmer, with whom the 
project originated, was, with the sanction of the 
government, appointed ‘president of the board, 
and the celebrated Arthur Young, so advanta: 
geously known in the history of agriculture, was 
appointed secretary. 


Arthur Young was a man eminently calculated 
to ensure all the success which this great object 
merited. He was a skilful, scientific and practi- 
cal farmer. He travelled through every part of 
the continent, in order to possess himself, for 
the benefit of his own country, of all the im- 
| provements not known there: And by his great 
knowledge, and through his extensive correspon- 
dence with foreign countries, he succeeded, in 
concert with others connected with the landed 
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wmiterest, in exciting such a spirit of emulation and } 
improvement, in Great-Britain, that during the 
first twenty years of the existence of that board 
of agriculture, near two millions and a half of 
acres of unproductive land were enclosed, aud 
put into the highest agricultural condition + And 
at this present moment the operations ot that | 
board have fed to the complete developement of | 
the agricultural resources of that country ; to| 
facts which have placed husbandry in a pre-emi- 
nent situation amongst the sciences ; to the unt- 
versal diftiusion of the most useful kind ot know- 
Jedye, and to such a complete and detailed illus- 
tration of the resources of each individual county 
of the kingdom, that they are pertectly familar 
to every intelligent agriculturist. © Amongst the 
great results produced by the universal spirit of | 











MmMprovement thus excited in that country, there | 
is one which particularly deserves the attention | 
of this board. The county of Norfolk, which 
is naturally an unfertile, sandy soil, im many 
parts not dissimilar to the unproductive district 
laying west of the city of Albany, bas, under the 
convertible system of husbandry, introduced and 
principally maintained by the exertions of the 
celebrated Mr. Coke, (to whom this country ts 
indebted for a most valuable breed of cattle) be- 
come one of the most flourishing agriculturat dis- 
tricts in Great-Britain, as remarkable for its fer- 
tility as its beauty. Similar resulis have been 
produced in Tuscany, froma peculiar course of 
cultivation introduced there. It is apprehended 
that there cannot possibly be any unfavorable 
circumstances inherent to this fine country, where 
a kind providence has placed us, which can pre- 
vent similar results from being produced, if, as 
equal circumstances adinit of, these beneticial ar- 
rangements and improvements be adopted. 

Your committee is extremely anxious, that 
every opportunity shall be availed of to that de- 
sirable end, within the scope of the duty of this 
board ; and it has felt deeply, that the measures 
which remain now to be pursued, will, if wisely 
projected and judiciously executed, lead to con- 
sequences as beneficial as permanent, will reflect 
a merited and enduring honor upon this great 
state of New-York, and will establish plenty and 
prosperity in that quarter from whence the re- 
sources of all other conditions of Jite must be 
drawn. 

It will be obvious to this board, that the exe- 
cution of such measures as may be adopted, must 





be committed to a permasent committee, during | 
the recess of the board. To give effect to this 
necessary duty, your committee have endeavored | 
go to frame the arrangements which it com- | 
prenends, as to secure the discharge of it in| 
the most effective menner ; and to combine and: 
surround, the accomplishment of the great ob-| 
ect now before us, with intelligent and practical | 
men, impartially selected from the senatorial di-! 
Visions of the state ; for your committee is per- | 
suaded that the eventual success of the board of: 


agriculture must essentially depend, not only up| 
on the willing ability, but upon the unsublied cha- ; 


racter of the persuns to whom the execution of 
its duties shall be committed : And your commi « 


to have the honor to submit to the beard, beg to | 
add, that they have continually kept in view, the 
aecessity of giving them such a form, that the 
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pubiic at large, for whose benefit this muniticent 
and wise act of the legislature is intended, may 
have every opportunity of observing the motives, 
the conduct, and the progress of that permanent 
commiitee. * They have felt that it was importani 
to withdraw from the board of agriculture every 
shadow of unworthy suspicion, that the board, or 
its officers, can, at any time, lose sight of the du- 
ty they owe to the legislature and to the people 
of the state of New-York. 

Your commiitee have now the honor to submit 
to the board’the following resolutions :— 

Ist. hat a vice-president of the board be | 
elected. 

zd. That a corresponding secretary to the 
board be elected, with authority to establish a 
correspondence with agricultural institutions 
abroad, and with similar institutions ip the United | 











States : ‘That the corresponding secretary suall | 
furnish the general committee, now to be ap- | 








—. 


9th. ‘hat the board place at the disposition of 
the general committee, a certain portion of tieir 
funds— dollars ; and that the 
general committee shall not exceed that amount 

10th, ‘That the recording secretary be charved 
with the agricultura! correspondence of the siete 
of New-York : Copies of wiich to be furnished 
to the general committee, at their requisition a 
Postage and stationary to be allowed. ; 

1ith. That an annual address he delivered to 
ihe board of agriculture, by a member of the 
general committee—to be appointed by that com: 
iittee. 

RULES OF ORDER, 

Ist. That the president of the society, or in his 
place the vice-president, shall perform the usual 
duties of a presiding officer ; with special power 
to appoint all committees, and to decide ali ques- 
tions of order, subject to appeal. 

2d. Phat all resolutions be offered in writing, 


pointed, with copies of that correspoudence, at | avd delivered to the recording secretary. 


its requisition : dhat the indi-pensable expenses | 
of postage and stationary be allowed to tue cor- 
responding secretary. 

jd. That a general committee be elected, 
lowe: for the board during the recess thereut, | 
to cousist of the presidcut, the vice-president, 
the corresponding secretary, and tour members 
of the board, to be selected trom the four 
senatorial districts uf the state—four to be aquo- 
rum: diiat the general committee be conven- 
ed at the city of Albany, upon convenient notice | 


— ameeerenatnetpene acting 


by the president, to be given by the recording | 
secretary. 

4th. ‘Ahat the general committee, from the 
cOmMmMuUnicauons submitted to them, and from | 
oier sources to be avatled of at their discretion, | 
shall, in comformicy to the intentions of the legis- | 
lature, prepare, and cause to be published, by 
the printer of this board, an annual volume, with | 
ap index ; and that the form and manner of the | 
publication be under the discretion of the gener- | 
ul committee. . 

Sth. ‘hat the recording secretary assist at the 
meetings of the board and the general committee, | 
aud shall keep an exact journal of their respee- 
tive proceedings. 

6th. ‘That tie general committee shall prepare | 
and furnish the board of agriculture, at its annual 
meeting, with a report of all their proceedings, | 
accompanied with a detailed account of all the | 
expenditures incurred by them : comprehending | 
at the same time, a perspicuous view of the ob- | 
jects most worthy of the future attention of the 
board, and of the sums it may deem necessary for 
the expenditure of the following year. 

7th. ‘Phat an annual address be prepared by 
ihe general committee to the county agri ultaral 
societies, recommending the most obvious me- 
thods whereby the condition of agriculture may 
be improved ; and inculcating, ina marked man- | 
ner, the importance of a judicious economy in all 
the ordinary pursuits of life. 














’ funds of the society, aud deposited with the trea- 
tee, in the arrangements which they are about, 


Sth. That the treasurer of the state of New- 
York be. ex officio, treasurer of this board : That | 
the comptroller’s warrants be obtained for the 


surer ; and that the checks be drawn on the 
treasurer, by the president, for the respective 
expendivures which shall be authorised by the 
gener.l committee. 











3d. Phat no member of the board shall speak 
more than twice on any particular subject, ex. 
cept to explain ; and upon a question of order 
shall be seated until the question is decided, 

4th. That any member of the board may call 


| forthe reading of any paper belonging to the in- 


stitution. 
G. W. FLATHERSTONHAUGH, 
Chatrnian. 


[Here follow the formal resolutions of the board 


adopting the several recommendations contained in 


the above report. The blunk in the 9th resolution 
was filled with the sum of one thousand dollurs. | 


The board then proceeded, viva voce, to the 
choice of a vice-president ;_ whereupon it appear- 
ed that James Le Kay pe Cuaumont, Esq. was 
unanimously elected vice-president. 

The board then proceeded, viva voce, to the 
choice of a corresponding secretary ; whereupon 
it appeared that Grorce W. PeaTHeRsSTONHAUGH, 
Psy. was unanimously elected corresponding se- 


yecrelary with agricultural institutions abroad, and 


With similar institutions in the United States, ex- 
cepting the state of New-York. 

The board then: proceeded, viva voce, to the 
choice «fa general committee, to be composed of 
atetmber from each senatorial district of the 
state ; whereupon it appeared that the following 
gentlemen were duly clected, viz: From the 
western district, George Huntington ; from the 
middle district, Uri Tracy ; from the evstern 
district, Zebulon R. Shipherd ; fromthe southern 
district, Abijab Hammond, 

On motion, resolved, that in order to attain in 
their full extent the important objects for which 
the board of agriculture was instituted, it is essen- 
tial that the same be incorporated ; and that it 
be the duty of the general committee to prepare 
a bill te be presented to the legislature for that 
purpose, 

Mr. Tracy, from the committee appointed to 
enquire into the nature of the distemper now 
prevalent among horses, and the best means of 
preventing or curing the same, presented a letter 
whieh he had received, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, from Dr. &. T. Foote, on the subject of 
the said distemper. 

i he letter of Dr. Foote was read in the words 


| following, viz. ' 
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ALBANY, Jun. 14, 1820. 


To the Hon. Uri Tracy, 
SIR, 

Agreeably to your request, I will give youa 
short account of a disease which bas recestly 
appeared ia the county of Chautauque, among 
ditlerent domesticated aniuals ; bat more espe- 
cially among horses, and commouly known by 
the name of the sore écngue, ov burnt tongue. 

fiespecitully yours, 
E. T. FOOTE, 

In the month of October last, | saw av account, 
In a suutiern newspaper, of a disease winch ex- 
isted among horses, in tiat section of country 
bordering on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers— 
noting more than an imperfect description was 
given inthe paper. The disease, as described 
below, i believe was first known in thus state, 
amon horses, in the southern part of tue county 
of hautauque, in the month ef November last, 
where | tirst became acquainted with the disease. 
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}¢d it has destroyed many horses in the vicinity 
where if was discovered. F owls are frequently 
destroyed by picking up grain which horses have 
dropped from their mouths, covered with the 
saliva. 
Lhe remedies which I have known used, and 
which have been most successful, are— 
hiecipe Ist. Take 1-2 Ib. allum, 1-2 Ib. copperas, 
1-2 gallon strong decoction of white oak bark, 
2 quarts of vinegar—mix and make a wash for 





























| mouth by a syringe, 5 or 6 times a day, a gill 
at a time, 

Fecrpe 2d. ‘Take a strong solution of allum and 
borax in vinegar, to be used as above. 

Recipe 3d. Pulverise 3 drachms of allum and the 
same quantity of borax ; put itintoacloth, and 
tie it on the bridle bits, and keep it in the hor- 
ses mouth until itis destroyed. 

Recipe 4th. A strong solution of copperas in vin- 
egar, Injected into the month, 

Recipe Sth. A strong decoction of while oak bark, 




















It was first discovered among horses which had 
been brought to that place from the southern 
country, where the disgase is suid to have origi- 
nated. After it was first discovered in the county 
of Chautauque, it soon spread among horses and 
horned cattle, and became general. In most 
cases it was ascertained that the affected animal 
had been in contact with a horse affected with 
the disorder, or that the animal had been fed in 
a rack or manger where a disordered horse had | 
previously been fed or tied. What originally 
produced the disease is tome wholly anknown. 
The only original cause which I have heard as- 
signed, was the keeping of horses in extreme 
warm weather a long time without drinking wa- 
ter, or the use of water from stagnated ponds, 
which had become putrescent. Whether that 


injected into the mouth. 

In all cases use a cathartic of glauber salts. 
Recipe 6th. Dissolve 1-2 Ib. glauber salts ; put 

it ina bottle, and elevate the head, and turn 

into the nostril, where they will noc eat it in 

their feed. ‘T'ying a quantity of gum assaf ceti- 

da on the bridle bits, when using the horse, 

has been highly recommended as a preventive. 

Ordered, ‘Vhat the letter of Dr. Foote be pub- 
lished. 

The board then adjourned sine dre, « 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Sir, 
Having sometime ago observed in a number of 
the Plough Boy, an essay on the use of salt asa 
manure and in feeding cattle, lam induced to 





Was or was not the original cause, | have no cor- 
rect data to determine. The cause certsinly 
does not exist in many places where the disuse 
has existed: Yet it is a well establis ied fact, 
that many diseases, when once produced, will 


spread by specHic contagion, where the original | 
. . . . | 
or existing cause does not operate in producing | 


the disease. ‘The disease, in the cases which | 


have seen, in many respects resembles the cy- | 
} 5 


manchia maligna, or canker rash, of the human 
species. 

The symptoms generally are—aversion to food, 
difficulty of swallowing, even of liquids, altheu zi: 


great thirst apparently attends the disease; the 


horse, although naturally active and hich lived, 


appears dull and inactive ; holds his head down ; | 
his eyes appear depressed ; there isa copions | 


discharge of viseid saliva from the mouth; the 
throat swells ; the belly is costive. 
the mouth, the tongue will be found swoln, and, 


the skin on the top of the tongne pealing off ; a! 


a thick crust soon arises on the tongue ; the tongue 
becomes aifected with numero:s smill canker 
sores, which spread in depth and width until, in 
some instances, the tongue appears to be com- 
pletely corroded. 
affected, and the symptoms increase until about 
the eighth or tenti: day, when the disease begins 
to abate, leaving the entmal weak and emaciated. 
The disease, | believe, takes much the same 
course in horned cattle. sheep, &c. LT have not 


‘known if to terminate fatally, though Lam inform- 


On opening | 


The tonsils and lips become | 


communicate to you my own experience on the 





|| title it to place in some corner of your useful pa- 
| per, you are at liberty to insert. 

I have for several years past been in the ha- 
bit of keeping salt iu troughs in my barn yards, 
| where my cattle and sheep have access to itin 
| winter as often their appetites induce them to 
eat, and | follow the same practice in summer by 
keeping troughs in the pastures constantly sup- 


that since adopting the above practice | cannot 
recollect having a sick horned creature or sheep. 





| them separate from my other stock three or four 


to the salt troughs as often as they are inclined to 
do. F formerly practised feeding my sheep with 


foddering until turning them to pasture in the 
'spring; but since | have adopted the practice of 


| keeping salt in my yards, | have discontinued 
that of feeding grain to my sheep, and they have 


| uniformly 
‘them corn every day through the season of fod- 
‘ dering. 
dam, respectfully, yours, &c. 

ELISHA POWELL. 


\ Milton, Saratoga co. Jan. 1820. 


the mouth, which may be injected into the | 


use of salt in feeding cattle and sheep, which if 
} you should think of sufficient importance to en- | 


plied with salt, and the consequence has been, 


| ft will, however, remark, that whenever I bring | 
any strange horned cattle on to my farm, 1 keep || 1 think they ought to be made. 


corn every day from the first commencement of, 


wintered betier than when | gave: 


[COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE PLOUGH BOY, 
BY OKDER OF THE SOCIETY. | 


ADDRESS 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE RENSSELAER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AT THEIR FIRST ANNIVERSARY MEESLING, OvLTORER 13, 1819 
BY GEOKGE TiBBITTS, ESQ. PRESIDENT. 
| CONCLUDED. | 


Nearly all the tllable lands, as well in this 
state as in most of tne New-tugland states, at 
‘the time of their first settlement, and whfle they 
‘contained a large atock of vegetable matier, 
|brought good crops of wheat: As the veget ile 
| Matter disappeared, wheat crops tailed, bein, at- 
| tributed to frost, the liy, and other casualuie-, vui 
| generally to winter killing. Upon Long-Island, 
‘When the country Was new, large clops of wheat, 
i diis said, were easily raised, and they sounest 
fuiled tiere. At the close of the res olutionary 
war, and for many years after, but few attesupts 
;were made to raise it; but latterly, despairing 
of bringing their lands into a fertile state, by way 
‘means allorded by their farms, many farmers have 
procured manures from other parts of the country, 
| at an expense exceeding the entire produce of the 
‘first crop raised on the land to which it was ap- 
‘plied. By giving to the land, by these means, 
the strength and texture which it possessed when 
lnew, crops of wheat bave been raised to the full 
‘extent in quantity and quality per acre, of those 
| raised in the early settlement of the country, and 
| with as little chance of loss by frost, fly, or other 


| . . . 
‘casualties ; and notwithstanding the entire trst 


? 
‘crop, at least, is absorbed in manure, they con- 
‘sider themselves amply compensated by the re- 
sucitated condition of their band. 

It has for some years past, become our turn, 
}to have the wheat crop fail, and no doubt, from 
| the same causes, which have uniformly had like 
| effects in every country, where they have failed. 
It is painful to see our county declining in this 
valuable crop, both in quantity and quality, with 
such rapidity, which was not long since consider- 
ed to be its staple article. Much greater profit, 
| I think, mizbt be expected from culiivating well, 
ja less quantity of land, manuring and putting it in 
best plight, and keeping the crop clean from 

weeds, rye, and all other foul seeds which so 
imuch reduce its value in market. I have conli- 
| dence in recommending lime and marles upon 
(| lands suited to their use, as a means of giving to 
| them the life and strength necessary to produce 
a good crop, and as the best preventive against. 
i smut and other disorders to which wheat ts lia- 
ble ; but as experiments, the only sure test, may 
be made on small parcels, and at trifling expense, 























| Inthe grazing, as well as tillage department, 





days, and salt them every day, after which there |! there is no doubt room for our farther improve- 
isno possible danger in permitting them to go} ment—in the species of animils, in method- of 


“treatment and fattening ; thouh in this partica- 
lar, it ix believed, we are further advanced than 
“any other, owing, it is probable, to the circum- 
stance of its requiring less labour. 

It is said, that great advances in Agriculture 
are not to be expected, but in countries where 
there is a populntion and markets correspondent 
to such improvements. It is true, that the value: 
of the use of Jand, the price of labour, and the 
value of the article raised, must always be taken 
into caleulation ; they have a mutual bearing up- 
on each other. They are the trne data for the 
political economist, and will always be regarded 
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ey the prudent cultivator of land. In countries 
where labor is abundant, and its price low, mar- 
kets for the sale of produce numerous, and the 
articles high, the use of land becomes consequent- 
y high, and in this state of a country, a much 
greater attention to Agricultural improvements 
may reasonably be expected. But im all coun- 
tries, and in every state and condition ot land, 
markets, labour, and men, who have any preten- 
sions to a civilized state, there are prolitable and 
unprofitable methods of farming: there are sa- 
ving and wasteful practices, as wellin regard to 
the cuttivation of land, as in habits of living. In 
no country, it is believed, enjoying the most per- 
fect state of freedom and peace, have the entire 
body of the culiivators of the soil improved their 
land and arrived at those habits of living, which 
afforded the greatest profit and comfort, consis- 
tent with their civil condition; their land, their 
inarkets, climates, and every thing taken tnto con- 
sideration. But there is a wide difference in 
countries, in all other respects of like condition, 
nvising from causes which may be, and which 
have been corrected in many countries to a great 
extent. And these differences will be found to 
consist, first, of the various purposes to which 
Jand may be applied ; its proper or improper ap- 
plication to-the purposes to. which it was by na- 
ture adapted. And secondly, in the manner of its 
cultivation, and the means employed for that pur- 
pose ; the number and kind of domestic animals 
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which shall, every thing considered, leave to the 
farmer the largest profit, rather than the specious 
appearance. 

It will fall within our province, gentlemen, to 
obtain and communicate, the methods adopted in 
all countries in the practical operations of our 
profession, and more especially of those which 
are successfully practised in countries whose cli- 
mates and soils are similar, or not materially dis- 
similar to that of our own, and with what imple- 
ments or instruments the several processes are 
performed, and how and by what means they are 
applied to the particular purposes for which 
they are intended, and of the various descriptions 
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the means and modes of increasing their quantt- 
ties, and of their profitable and proper applica- 
tion toland ; of tire ditierent description of grains, 


treatment and use ; 
ledge of the manner in which Hike processes are 
performed, and with what tools and machines, tn 
places where best and cheapest performed, the 
performer has information at once, which might 
have escaped his observation, and which every 
one has not the means or Jeisure to obtain by in- 
vestigation. 

We are to bring into notice, gentlemen, the 
successful practices of individuals and inventions 





kept; and their manner of treatinent ; and of 
labor-saving machines, and implements of bus- 
bandry made use of. And thirdly, in the habits 
of industry and living of itsinhabitants. In fact, 
in all the means which constitute the difference 
between good and bad farming ; between a well 
regulated economy and dissipation ; between in- 
dustry aod idleness; between moralily and vice ; 
between wisdoin and folly ; between comlortable 
and wasteful living; and whoever considers the 
difference between the two, will tind, that the 
one results in nearly a certain gain or riches, and 
the other, in nearly a certain loss or poverty— 
and these dilerences are observable in the same 
county, and even in the same neighborhood. 

The introduction of acapable and good farmer 
into a neighborhood, where practices have ge- 
nerilly been bad, often proves a great blessing. 
To bring the largest practicable portion of the 
cultivators of land, into those methods of cultiva- 
tion and habits of living, which are best calculated 
to promote their individual interests and comfort, 
and of course the public prosperity, is the pro- 
per business of the agricultural economist of all 
countries and at all times. 

The object of our association, genilemen, is 
that which always has been, and always ought to 
be, the object of all associations of a like dascrip- 
tion ; to acquire and to distribute throughout the 
community, all the knowledge of our profession 
as connected with domestic manufactures within 
our reach; and to encourage by precept, by ex- 
ample, by premiums, and by all the means in our 
power, to all that excellence,, both as it regards 
the cultivation of our Tinds, tie improvement and | 
Management of our stock. and domestic manufac- 








in our own as well as in other countries: Flor, 
in the disposition of his land, in the choice of his 
stock, in the construction of his buildings and 
fenees, inthe selection of his instruments of hus- 
bandry, and in the successful conducting of eve- 
ry department, the ‘judgment of the farmer will 
be greatly assisted by a knowledge of what has 





done, and most proiitably practised. 
We are also to enquire, gentlemen, whether 


introduced. 
pear to require it. Many articles which we 
ing declined in demand, others should be substi- 
tuted, if practicable, more profitable. ‘The sub- 
ject, gentlemen, | have no doubt, claims our se- 
rious attention, and we are encouraged to the in- 
vestigation by the successful example of other 
countries, and which are too numerous and too 
well known to require to be repeated. 

** Agriculture,” gentlemen, ‘* is a living sci- 
ence, progressively improving,’ and we are 
never {to presume upon a period for its termina- 
tion, or that the invention of new or the improv- 
ment of old instruments for its use, have reached 
their utmost limits of perfection. This idea is 
forbidden by the history of the art, by what we 
have seen in our own time, and by what is every 
day transpiring. 


cessarily slow, as it has not then the aid of the 
minor arts. In Peru, the people by slow de 
grees acquired the habit of labour; but in the 
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tures of every description, which is compatible 


absence of domestic animals and of iron, and iz- 





with our qoantiiy of Tehour, our «limate and cur | 
markets ; always having a regard in the distribu. | 


norant of the muitiplied uses to which they are 
applied in cultivating land, and their stock of 





tion of premiums, to the subject and processes, | 


farming utensils consisting only of a stick or mat- 


of mineral, vegetable, and animal manures ; of | 


grasses, roots, and domestic animals, and ot the | 
methods adopted in theiv several countries for, 
their successful, cheap, and profitable prodaction, | 
lor, with a previous know- » 


been done, in all places where they are best, 


our lands and ciliate are not capable of produ- | 
cing, and with greater proiit, articles for home , 
consumption, or for commerce, not heretofore — 
The circumstances of the times ap- | 


have heretofore retied upon for exportation, hav- | 


From astate of savage life, its progress is ne- |, 








| 
! gress in the art was necessarily Jimi : 
| gress it ‘ as necessarily limited, and slow 
} Ihe minor arts were therefore of essential use 
f in countries where they prevailed. Mechanics 
} by slow and gradual advances, brought to Agri. 
‘culture the aid of its numerous inventions - aaa 
together, affording the pieans and leisure for the 
| wet be aat of science and the progress of com. 
merce. re art of writing, by which faets 
could be recorded, and processes and principles 
| detined and communicated, formed an important 
auxiliary. Ihe art of printing and the general 
t ditfusion of the knowledge of reading, places the 
i Agriculturist and Manufacturer of our time, ina 
\ condition to obtain a large stock of information 
| upon the business of their professions, and to 
have the benefits of all former investigations, 
precedents and practices: And another impor- 
tant item of our duty, is to assist and aid each 
other, and the community at large, in deriving 
wlithe advantages which are to be obtained trom 
that source. 
} It is, however, not to be expected, nor ought 
it to be recommended, that we attempt to adopt 
i exactly the course of farming practised in coun- 
| tries uow in the highest state. of cultivation ; our 
‘quantity of population, nor the price of labour, 
nor our markets warrant it. The Chinese me- 
thod, about which, howevery we know least, 
| wouki bat ill comport with our stock of labour, 
{and perhaps the same might be said in regard to 
| many of the countries of Europe. The judgment 
, of the farmer must be relied on to discriminate 
| and determine, to what extent and in which par- 
| ticular, it is safe and prudent for him tu attempt 
} to follow them; testing at first, even plausible 
| theories, by experiments on asmall. scale ; for 
‘instances are not wanting to shew, that plansible 
theories sometimes prove fallacious, owing, per- 
, haps, to a difference in climate, or to the circum- 
i stances under which a farmer may be placed as 
to capital, to an unobserved difference in soil, 
and to many other causes. We can, and ought, 
however, to adopt such as shall be found to com- 
port with our circumstances, our climate, quan- 
» tity of labour, and markets, and there can be no 
doubt, but that our farms may be improved to 
f much better account, than they now are, and that . 
our domestic manufactures may be greatly exten- 
ded and improved. 

It would require much more time than can now 
be devoted to the subject, to shew the intimate 
connexion between the interests of Agriculture 
and Domestic Manufactures, and the mutual ad- 
vantages and benefits which they afford to each 
‘other, from the circumstance of their being car- 
ried on in the same country andin the same 
neighborhood. By domestic manufactures, 1s 
not to be understood exclusively those which 
are carried on in the family of the farmer; the 
farmer, at best, can fabricate clothing fer his own 
family ; or perhaps go to some small extent be- 
yond it——and in the present state of our country 
he ought todo itto the fullest extent. But in the 
support of families—in the cultivation of land 
—in the construction of bnildings—-in the prose- 
|cution of commerce, and in the public defence, 
/numerous articles are required, which the far- 
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;mer has not the skiller the means of fabricating, 


and for which we are now in a great degree de- 
pendent upon other countries. ‘Thre quantity of 
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manufactured articles of all descripuons, and oi || cluded trem foreigu aurKets, the want of a home !j tie condition. bul ren 


buildings, probably exceed the provision bills in 
most civilized countries, and to construct them a 
division of labour and capital becomes necessary, 
in which, each individual takes the part whica 
he is best calculated to periorm, and bya con- 
stant attention to which he becom:s the greater 
proficient. ‘I'he fabrication of those articles in 
an Agricultural country, where provisions are to 
be procured in great abundance, and cheap, 
would seem to follow as a natural consequence ; 
and the advantages derivabie to the farmer are 
immense, imparting to his land and the articles 
raised upon it, a value which no otier state of 
things is capable of doing to the same extent.— 
In the first place he is furnished with an abun- 
dant supply of all the manufactured articles re- 
quired in his profession and in his living: And, 
secondly, and mainly, and almost incalculably, by 
ahome market for the disposition of the pro- 
duce of his farm, and more particularly of that 
description of produce, which, ‘from its bulk or 


perishable nature, is not capable of transporta- | 


tion. Home markets are always best; the de- 
mand is certain and always to be relied upon ; 
foreign markets are uncertain and irregular, vary- 
ing with the wants of foreign nations, or with 
their interests, or their caprice, over which we 
have no control. Countries which manufacture 
all the articles required for home consumption, 
usually consume at home, nearly, or the entire 
amount of its agricultural produce, affording 
thereby, not only a home demand for all the 
produce which its land is capable of producing, 
at full price, but an abundant supply of all the 
articles and instrumenis required for its cultiva- 
tion, and together, affording to the farmer, the 
strongest inducements to enterprise and exertion. 

Manufactures cannot be instantly brought to a 
state of perfection in any country ; their intro- 
duciion, however, may be greatly facilitated by 
latious of duties ; by inhibitions of 
importatious in articles which’the country shews 
the capacity or inclination to mannfaciure, a long 


catalogue of wiich might at this time be proscri- | 


bed, without any material rise in their price.—~ 
As to the objection of a want of labour and capi- 
tal, the same objection holds good at this day in 


Poland, which has heen settled for many cent | 


ries ; itheld good in England, until within the 
last 200 years, and will always hold good in every 
country, Where their introduction is strongly op- 
posed by public opinion, or prejudice, or by the 
political or civil condition of a country. 

Bat it would require a volume to illustrate the 


benefits to Agricalinre and to Commerce, from | 


the establishment of Domestic Manufactures, to 
answer current objections, and to propose and 
defena measures to facilitate their iatroduction 
into thiscountry. It is well worth, however, the 
investigation of the political economist, and of 
every man disposed to judge correctly, to inquire 
into the meansand measnres which have been 
adopted for their introduction and protection, by 
the people and governments of countries where 
thy are now ina high state of perfection, and 
the mflects and con-equences resniting therefrom 
to the Lin ted and commerrial interests of those 
conntvies ; and we are invited to such investiga- 
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, marset fur the disposiiion of agricultural pro- 
jj duce, is sensibly fejt at this time. The embar- 
| racsments under winch our country now labours, 


|, ars2 mainly from those causes; and we shall | 


| readily, it is believed, contribute by all the 
| Domestic Manufactures, not only in the family 

way, but as extensively as our circumstances 
| will admit, if, tor no other reason, but with a 
| view to the advantages which they afford to Agri- 
| culture. 


not all the countri2s “ot Europe, there has been 
| established from time immemorial, public, annual, 
or other Fairs, where persons having animals or 
articles to sell, or to exchange for others ; or 
disposed to purchase, at set times resort, and 
Where their purchases, and sales or exchanges, 
are effected to the mutual advantage of both ; 
/and that persons who have articles to sell in those 
‘countries, can hardly be prevailed upon to part 
| with them but ata Fair, from the consideration 








| that by so doing, they may not obtain the price 
'which a Fair would have given them. How far 
|a practice of that kind would prove of use in this 
| country, is a matter worth our consideration, and 
| which it certainly falls within our province to in- 
quire. 
! The wealth and happiness of nations, consist 
of the separate portions of property and happi- 
ness held and enjoyed by the individuals compo- 
sing the nation, taken in the aggregate, at least it 
is so to the fullest extentin this State; and as 
‘the largest portion of that property consists of 
i jand, it follows, that the welfare of the State is at 
all times intimately connected with its successful 
cultivation, and in the prosperity of Domestic 
| Manufactures ; which, taken together, afford the 
| best security for its entire independence, free- 
dom, and happiness. There are but few govern- 
‘ments, indeed none are at present recollected, 
| who have shewn a fuller conviction of the truth 
| of this maxim, than the government of this State, 
as evinced in their numerous and liberal appro- 

















priations for the improvement of roads, the con- 
' struction of bridges, and other means of commu- 


; Means in our power, to advance, the progress of 


It is well known, gentlemen, that in most, if 
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lich rank ; ' a ‘Mansell Worley of ws 
, bo bau and distinction im Society, which bot! 
| the theory and practice of our go, cenments have 
| assigned bin, and which wlone can reader birn 
Capable of appreciating the blessines ive enjoys, 
| Ov thankful to the God who gave them. ut | 
| need not enlarge upon this idea. The members 
of our Society will, no doubt, severally sce the 
propriety of encouraging by theie individual ex- 
amples, all those religious, moral, industrious, 
and frugal habits, by the exercise of which, inde- 
pendence and comfort are assured at home, and 
our couniry rendered illustrious abroad. 








Agricultural Chemistry,No. XXIII, 


BY HUMPHREY DAVY. 





NUTRIMENT IN GRAINS, &c. 

Starch or coagulated mucilage forms the ereat- 
est part of the seeds and grains used for food ; 
and they are generally combined with gluten, oil, 
or albuminous matter. [Ip corn, with gluten, in 
| peas and beans, with albuminous matter, and in 
rape-seed, hemp-seed, linseed, and the kernels 
of most nuts, with oils, 

I found 100 parts of good full grained wheat 
sown in autumn to afford 

Of Starch . - . : 77 




















Gluten - - - . 19 

100 parts of wheat sown in spring, 
Of starch - : . - 70 
| Gluten - . - - 2: 

yz, 100 parts of Barley wheat, 
[127] Of starch- : 4 - - 47 
Gluten _—_- - . : 23 

100 parts ef Sicthan wheat, 

Of starch - : ° vB 
Gluten - - : . 9} 


I have examined different specimens of North 
American wheat, all of them have contained ra- 
| ther more ginten than the British. In general 
the wheat of warm climates abounds more in glu- 
ten, and in insoluble parts ; and it is of greater 
specific gravity, harder, and more difficult to 
grind. 
| ‘The wheat of the south of Evrope, in conse- 
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' nication—and in their late appropriation in aid of | ; f ; 
I ‘ or | quence of the larger quantity of gluten it contains, 


the efforts of patriotic individuals, who might in 
'each county organize as a society, and without 
| fee or reward, devote their time and services to 
‘the furtherance ofthe Arts of Agriculture and Do- 
'mestic Manufactures. | say this, without refe- 
rence to the particnlar persons, who, at any time 
jhave been the immediate acting agents. The 
'great body of the people of this State love their 
' country, and rejoice to see it improved, enriched, 
‘ beantified and adorned. 

It is a maxim in the science of Agriculture, that 
by displacing a weed you make room for a use- 
ful plant. The idea may be extended and appli- 
ed tothe habits of men. By exterminating hab- 
its of idleness, intemperance and litigation, 
room is left for all those innocent and useful 
habits, which insure to the possessor, independ- 
ence, and respectability at home and abroad—and 
the fire-side blesssngs of domestic harmony and 
ease.® By the substitution of which on the ruins 
of those demoralizing practices, (which it grieves 








tion, from the particular circumstances under | ine to say, are too prevaleni in our State,) the 
which we are now placed, being in a degree ex- || American Farmer net only improves his domes- 


is peculiarly fitted for making macaroni, and 
| other preparations of flour in which a glutinous 
quality is considered as an excellence. 
In some experiments made on barley, f obtain- 
ed from 100 parts of full and fair Norfolk barley, 
Of Starch . - - - 79 
Gluten - - - - 6 
Husk - - - - 3 
The remaining 7 parts saccharine matter. 
Einhoff has published a minute analysis of bar- 
ley meal. He found in 3840 parts, 


Of volatile matter - - - 360 
Albumen - - - - 44 
Saccharine matter - - - 200 
Mucilage - - “ - 176 
Phosphate of lime, with seme albumen 9 
Gluten - - - - 135 


Husk, with some gluten and starch 260 

Starch not quite free from giuien 2530 

Loss - - - - - 738 
128] Rye afforded to Einhoff, in 3840 parts ; 
~ 7°" 2520 meal, 930 husk, and 590 moisture ; 
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and the same quantity of meal avalysed gave, 
Of Starch - ° ° . 2345 
Albumen - ° ° ‘e 126 
Mucilage - - - - 426 
Saccharine matter - - 126 
Gluten not dried - - - 364 


Remainder husk and loss. 

T obtained from 100 parts of rye, grown in Suf- 
folk, G61 parts of starch, and 5 parts of gluten. 

100 parts of oais, from Sussex, afiorded me 59 
parts of starch, 6 of gluten, and 2 of saccharine 
matter. 

1UU0 parts of peas, grown in Norfolk, afforded 
me 501 parts of starch, 22 parts of saccharine 
matier, SS parts of albuminous matter and 16 
parts of extract, which became insoluble during 
evaporation of the saccharine {luid, 

From 0840 parts of marsh beans (Veta fuba,) 
Eimboti obtaimed, 

Of Starct. - - - - 1312 
Albumen” - - - - 31 
other matters which may be con- 
ceived nutritive ; such as gam- 1204 
my, starchy, fibrous matter an- { “~ 
dazous to animal matter 

[129] The same quantity of kidney beans 
(Phaseolus vulgaris) afforded, 

Of matter analogous to starch —- 1805 

Albamen and matter bas 851 
to animal matter in its nature 
Mucilage . _ s - 799 

From 3840 parts of lentiles he obtained 1260 
parts of starch, and 1423 of a matter analogous to 

animal matter. 

The matter analagous to animal matter is des- 
cribed by Einhoff; asa glutinous substance inso- 
luble in water; soluble in alcohol when dry, 
having the appearance of glue ; probably a pe- 
culiar modification of gluten. 

From 16 p: ris of hemp-seeds Bucholz obtained 
3 parts of oil, 3 1-2 parts of albumen, about 1 3-4 
of saccharine and gummy matter. The insolu- 
ble husks and coats of the seeds weighed 6 1-8 
parts. 

OF FLOWERS. 

The different parts of tlowers contain different 
substances : the pollen, or impre.na‘iog dust of 
the date, has been found by Fourcroy and Vau- 
quelin to contain a matter analogous to gluten, 
and a soluble extract abounding in milic acid.— 
Link found in the pollen of the hazle tree, much 
tannin and gluten. 

Saccharine matter is found in the nectarium of 
flowers, or the receptacles within the corolla, 
and by tempting the larger insects into the flow- | 
ers, it renders the work of impregnation more 
secure ; forthe the pollen is often by their means | 
apjlied to the stizuwa; and this is particularly 
the case when the male and female organs are in | 
different flowers or different plants. 
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may be usually seen in the stalk and leaves of the | 


the flower. 
collections of naturalists. ‘The woods that con- | 
tain aromatic oils are remarked for their inde- | 
structibility ; and fur their exemption trom the | 





attacks of insects ; this is particularly tie Case | 
jwith the cedar, rose-wood, and cypress. the! 
gates of Coustantinople, which were made of this 
| last woud, stood entire from the time of Constan- 
| tine, their founder, to that of Pope Eugene IV. 
a period of 1100 years. 

The petals of many flowers afford saccharine 
and mucilaginous m:tter..© The white lly yields 
macilage abundantly ; and the orange lily a sux- 
ture of mucilage, and sugar ; the petals of tse cone | 
volvulus atiord sugar, mucilage, and albuaitnous | 
inatter. 

The chemical nature of the colouring matters | 
of flowers has not as yet been subject to any ve- | 
ry accurate observation, ‘Tiiese colouring mat- | 
ters, in general, are very transient, particularly | 
the blues and reds ; alkalies change the colonr- 
of most flowers to green, and acids to red. = An 
imitation of the colouring matter may be made by 

131 digesting solutions of gall nuts with chalk ; 

(194) a green thud is obtained, which becomes 
red by the action of an acid ; and has its green 
colour restored by means of alkalies. 

The yellow colouring matters of flowers are 
the most permanent ; the carthamus contains a 
red and a yellow colouring matter; the yellow 
colouring matter is easily dissolved by water, 
and from the red, rouge is prepared by a process 
which is Kept secret. 














~~ ALBANY : SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1620. | 
We are happy to announce, that the Board of 
Agriculture proceeds with a spirit of zeal and 
unanimity, which promises great good to the 
cause. ‘The election of officers has shewn that 
no party spirit pervades the institution. The 
president and vice-president are two of the lar- 
gest landholders in the state ; and have conse- 
quently the deepest interest in the success of the 
institution. The vice-president is a Frenchman 
by birth ; and the corresponding secretary a na- 
tive of England. Their election shews, that no 
narrow prejudice prevails in the board ; and in 
fact the highe-t advantages may be safely antici- 
pated from the choice of those gentleinen: as 
they are both ngt only qualitied by talents ; but 
have that extensive acquaintance abroad which 
cannot fail to produce the most beneficial results. 
The executive committee, are sound, practical 
men: And thus organized. if nurtured by the} 
legislature, we have no doult the present age and 
posterity will have reason to rejoice in the es- 








[130] It has been stated that the fragrance of 
flowers depends aupen te volatile oils | 
they contain ; and these oils, by their constant | 
evporation, surround the flower with a kind of) 
odorous atmosphere; which, at the same time | 
that it entices larger insects, may probably pre- | 
serve the parts of frutification from the ravages | 
of the smaller ones. Volatile oils, or odorous | 
substances, seem porticularly destructive to those 

minute insects and anim ileules which feed on the 
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of Essex, Mass. 
ble efforts of the kind which we recollect. to! 
gubstance of vegetables ; thousands of aphides i have seen ; and so soon as we get through with i 


tablishmeut of the Board of Agriculture. 





We this day close the excellent address of Mr. 
Tibbitts to the Agricultural Society of Rensse- | 
laer county at their last meeting. It will be found | 
well worthy of an attentive perusal. 

_ We have received the address of the Hon. 





rose; but none of them are ever observed on |) will treat our readers to the whole, or a 
Camphor is used to preserve the | the most useful parts, of an Essay containing 





Tivotuy PickerinG to the Agricultural Society 
This is one ot the most sensi- | 








the publication of our own Jocal Addresses ‘ee 
> 
t least 


§ 
much correct observation and practical utility F 





We are glad to perceive, that our friend Ou- 
ver O_pestioe has taken the hint in our fast 
iis communication, since received, containing 
several, valuable prescriptions in domestic life, 
shall have an early insertion. 

A Friexp TO Genius came too late for this day - 
ut shall appear in our next. ve 

4: iy I - J T . 

Ihe Moral Plough Boy, No. 22, unavoidably 
omitted, 





It is with deep regret we state, that the valua. 
ble thowring mill, at Norman’s creek, two ules 
below this city, on the Albany and Bethlehem 
furnpike, the property of Philip 8. Van Rens. 
suluer, sq. was destroyed by fire on Wednesday 
night last. A part of the brigde, adjoining the 
will, was considerably injured. Our citizens 
turned out withtheir usual alacrity ; but from the 
lateness of the hour, and the distance of the scene 
of conilazration, they were enabled only to save 
ihe bridge from destruction. 





We should not give place to the following arti- 
cle, under an anonymous signature, were we not 
fully convinced from good authority, that the pre- 
paration of Mr. Meizs, to which it alludes, haa 
been found effectual in number of cases. 


Mr. Plough Boy, 

Several of my cattle having been severely af- 
flicted with the distemper now prevalent, called 
the Tongue Distemper, | apphed to Mr. Richard 
M. Meigs, druggist of Albany, who supplied me 
with a wash which he prepares for the purpose, 
and on applying the same with a swab, three 
times daily, for a few days, it effected acomplete 
cure. [| am ignorant of the ingredients used by 
Mr. Meigs, in the comparison of the wash ; but 
having tested its efficacy, | feel bound to recom- 
mend it to my brother Ploagh Boys, whose cattle 
may be affected in the same way. The price 1s 
only fifty cents per bottle—and one bottle, ifap- 
plied in season, will not fail, | believe, to. effect 
acure. The bowels of the animal should be 
kept open, during the process, 

A PLOUGH BOY: 


To the Editor of the Plough Boy. 
Sir, 

Permit me to correct an error into which you have inedver- 
tently fallen. In your paper of January, you say, “a forum, 
or debating society, has been rec ntly e-t. 1- ed in Hudson.” 
That society was established with the venerable Ezra Samp- 
son at its head, in the winter of 1816, and has continued 1 ac- 
tive Operation ever since. Its meetings have been freq ef, 
and carried on with spirit: And Ef bave no doubt that inst)tu- 
tion has tended much to the improvement of the gentlemen ens 
sazed in it, and to the extension offuseful information The 
debates have been carried on publicly, and often delivered to 
crowded houses 

Would not the establishment of such an institution among 
us be at once a source of amu-ement and instruction? Et ap- 
pears tome that it would: and a. you are + friend to improves 


ment ot ail kinds, I have to beg thai you wll give pable ty @ 
this hint, A FRIEND. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


.Peter’s Episties to his Friend. 
No. 1. 
Jdy dear Friend, 

‘The sincerity of my love for you ts the only 
apology 1 have to propose for addressing you, oa 
a subject of great delicacy and importance, 
through the medium of a public paper. 1 have 
chosen this method tor the two fold purpose of 
gaving personal feelings, and of being, perhaps, 
nore extensively usetul, 

‘The same distressing sentiments, which pre- 
vented me, when L last saw you, from seriously 
and personally expostulating with you on your 
growing habis of intemperance, yet deter me, 
though absent, from pressing particularly upon 
you, those arguments against intemperance, some 
of wnich, you have heard me advance, as of ge- 
neral application. 

‘+ fou art the map,’”’ for whose benefit I ur- 
ged tiem in your presence, you must yet re- 
collect, with so much earnestness. ‘*Phou art 
the man’ of sense and reason, who grieves and 
astonishes his family and friends by refusing to 
take warning by the dreadful and disgraceful 
ruin of his neighbours. ‘* hoa art the man” 
who is following some persons in the road to 
ruin, of whom 1 bad heard you speak with min- 
gled emotions of anger, sorrow and contempt.— 
“ }iou art the man” who, I feared, flattered 
himself, that, because he generally avoided the 
savage excess of confirmed sots, he was in no 
great danger of becoming one himself. My 
friend, be assured an occasional debauch, how- 
ever excessive and beastly, bow much soever 


THhit PLOUGH BOY. 
what part you are acting towards them, who love 
and respect you, and who depend on you for sup- 
port aad protection in this inhospitable world ! 
Ask that wife of your bosom, who well deserved 
you, in your better day, if the thousand natural 
ills to which flesh is heir to, are not enough. 
without the additional dreadful one of an intem- 
perate husband; Ask your semi-orphan chil- 
dren, how it affects their innocent and aftection- 
ate hearts, to sce a dismal and portentous cloud 
settling upon their once fair and shining pros- 
pect! 

O, my friend! I say nothing of what your own 
feelings must be, in an advanced state of intem- 
perance, at the occasionally breaking in of light 
upon your benighted mind, to show you the hor- 
rid devastation you have made with your most 
precious things. At present, | say nothing of 
this. Ask your wife and children in the pros- 
pect of having a sot for their hushand and father, 
to open their hearts to your veiw, and let the 
eloquence of feeling persuade you to dash’ the 
cursed cup from yourlips. Resolve, now, while, 
the bleeding hearts cf those you love are still be- 
fore you, never more to resume it, but to con-id- 
er it, as it truly is, your worst enemy. Resolve 
instantaneously and sincerely—every thing dear 
to you depends on it—and in my next I will endea- 
vour to confirm you in the holy resolution. Be 
again, as vou may, sober and respectable as for- 
merly, and I shall still delight in being your 


friend. 
, PETER. 


a ~ 











you may despise aman who would be found in 


bit of the moderately intemperate. On 
mind of the occasional sot, a sense of shame may 
be brought to operate with some effect ; but the 
habitual tippler generally brings himself to think, 
that in his conduct there ts nothing to be -asshamed 
of. And perhaps never reilects, that the poor, 
Indian or labourer, whom, he may occasionally 
see wallowing in beastly intoxication, and turn 
away from the filthy sight with abhorrence, is, 
gencrally more temperate than hunself. 

The Saturday-mght debauch, and drunken: 
frolic of the two-legged brutes of no character, 


| 
the 
| is in possession of facts which serve toexplain the reasons why 
' Ferdinand has not as yet ratified the Florida treaty; and, 





ure far less dreadful—how shocking the thought 
—are in general, eventually far less dreadtul than 
the habitual intemperance of your respectable 
tipplers. I could name you some examples for 
iMustration in your own knowledge ; but your 
recollection must render it unnecessary. 

Be persuaded, therefore, my friend, that the 
road you are pursuing, though you may think 
yourself but little way advanced in it, is the 
downhill road to: shame, wretchedness, ani ruin ! 
kuin, in its most extensive sense. 

Pause then, a moment. my friend, [ pray you, 
while Ladvance one argument to reclim you, | 
that, unless strangely altered, you «ust feel. 

For a husband and a father to ini wige in a habit 
of intemperance, is of all things, the most cruel ! 
Thou! it tends to harden the heart, yet surely 





Pmay still appeal to the sensibilities of yours, 


once so ready to melt at anot er’s woe. Consi- 


der then, hushand and farher, of a myst excellent |) aa eof many o 


} shore on Deal's beach, 32) miles south of Sandy hook. 
A 
| 





woinan, and of several geod and lovely children { 


| 
| 


one, is far less dangerous than the unvarying ha- |) 


| 
{ 


fs as 
Weekly summary. 

The grand jory of the city and county of New- 

York have tound a bill of indictment against Robert 4. Good- 


win for man lavghter. for the killing of James Stoughton, I'sq. | 


The editor of the Evening Post states that he 


from these facts, concludes, that our difierences with Spain 


| will vet be ainicably acjusted. 
| Phe increase of the inhabitants of the city of 


| ing 119,657, 


i debtors pris-n, 423 


} 
| Bod. 


New-York, in$3 years, isi11.055; the present population be 
At present there is, in the orphan asylum, 123; 
in the city alms-louse, 1896: inthe city hosp.tal, 2095 in the 
; in bridewell, 93; in the penitentiary, 
and in the state- prison, 599. 

Shipwrecks. —In the gale and snow storm which 
took place on ihe 10th inst. the ship General Gadsdeu, from 
\msterdam the Spanish brig Bren Valor, from Havana, and 
the brig Elizabeth fron Wilmington, N.C. were ali drove on 
No 
lives lost, except one of the crew of the Spanish vessel. The 
first mentioned vessel les on shore, above low water mark ; 
ihe second wentto pieces ; and the third is bilged, but it is 
expected shecan be got off | Her cargo is on shore, but consi- 
devably damaged. ‘The sloop Naucy also lost on her passage 
trou, Hhode-lsland toSag-Harbor. The crew were with difti- 
culty save, 

A national vaccine institution is about forming 
at Washington, with the view of affording greater facillity and 
certanity m the distribution of vace ne matter. 

On the 20th Dec. last, Robert De Bow, of Al- 
lentown N.J killed a hog 23 mouths old, which, when dress 
ed weghed 700 pounds. 

A biography of the revolutionary hero, general 
Greene, is nearly ready for the press, written by the hon. W 
Jolson, one of the judges of the supreme cout of the United 
States 

The legislature of Maryland have passed a 
re-olution wstiucting their members in congress to vote tor the 
admission of \ issour: without any interdiction of slavery. 

| t@levislatare of Kentucky have lately passed 
a law FBuspensing sale. ou excutions for 60 days This sus 
pension is sain to be jor the purpose of having time ta devise 
means ior acor-ing more permanent rehef fgy the embarrassec 
the citizens of that state. : 
The legislature of Lennessee have appropri- 


. 
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ated 350 dollars perann. forthe support of the infant son ot 
, the late colonel borsyth, of the rik CuIps, Who was siled 1 
| the late war at Culetuwn. 
FOREIGN. 

A gentleman, who lately had an opportunity ot 
secing the king of England, describes him as sitting leaning 
with his eloows on a table, seemingly regardless ofevery thing 
| —his hair and beard completely whitened, the latter exteudan; 


down to his breast. 

| From England many are emigrating to the 
| Cape of Good Hope. 3,500 families sated for that country in 
| November last. Upwards of 12 000 emigrants arrived at Que- 








beck, from Great. Britain, during the last season 

Mr. W. Parker, and about 400 others, left 
England, in November tast, to establish a colony in Afvica, 
between Cape town and Algoa bay 

A cust iron pillar, about 48 feet high, is about 
to be erected in the centre of the town of Sheffield, England. - 
\t the top of which, a large ball, lighted with gas, isto be pla- 
ced, for the purpose of lighting the whole town, and its envi-, 
rons. 

Twenty-five miles up the Severn, England, a 
whale, 60 feet injength, and 10 in bread:h, was lately stranded. 
The visit of his wuaieship proved highly welcome, aud cow- 
siderable coniusion and coutention eusuel among the neil 
| bouring people who shouid have the largest part of hun. 

The earl of Dalhousie is appointed governor 
of the Canadas. Sir P. Maitland administers the government 
till spring 

A new mode of lighting public buildings has 
been discovered in Scotland. At Dumfries, the * Methodist 
chapel is beautifully and brilliantly lighted with gass, at a very 
titling expense The apparatus cost only Ll. 

On the 2d November last, the radicals to the 
number of about 30,000, hada ineeting at Glasgow, in Scot- 
land. 

In Spain some experiments have lately been 
, made for the 9 ge of testing the efficacy of inoculating tor 
the plague, The trials were made on some deserters, 14 in 
number. The virus was taken from plague sores of the most 
malignant cast, The patients had olive oi} ».’ministered in- 
ternally and externally. Soon after the inoculation the pa- 
tients experienced some sligit attacks, and little soves broke 
out on them; but in a few days they were all restored to 
health. These experiments are calculated to induce a belief 
that inoculation for the plague may prove as beneficial as it has 
for the small pox, 

A letter, of Nov. 7, from on board the Irre- 
sistible, (Patriot ship) at anchor in Apuezila, gives an account 
ofthe entire destruction of the Spanish flotilla, of 9 vessels, in 
the Apure—all run ashore, and 8) men killed. The victory 
was Complete on the part of the Patriots. By another account, 
| a date previous to this, it appears that general Bolivar had had 
an engagement with the Spanish forces, trad defeated them, and 
taken their general Barreyro, prisoner and entered in tri 
umph with him into the capital of New-Grenada. 

A Jetter from St. Thomas, of the Lith ult. re- 
ceived in Philadelphia, says, that Bolivar, at the head of 15,000 
| men, was marching to Caraccas, and that Morillo has only 
| 4,000 to oppose him—of course that the cause of the Royalists 
was desperate, and that the contest would probably soon be 
over. 

On the 18th June last, in the city of Ahmeda- 
bad, in Hindostan, an earthquake was experienced, by which 
some of the most lofty and elegant public buiidings in the 
town, and which were constructed of stone, were shaken to 
pieces. 








PRESENT PRICES OF CountTRY PRopUCE IN 
THIS Makker. 

Frovr ano Grain.—Superiine flour $'—Rye 
flour 82 75 per bb].—Indian meal $1 50 cwt.— 
Buckwheat flour 1 25 to $1 75 cwt.—W heat 87 
to $1 per bushel.—Rye 50—Corn 44—Oats 
31—Barley 75—-Peas 50 to 62 1-2 per bush. 

Beef, stall fed 46 cwt.—common beef $3 to 
$4 50—Pork $4 to 5 50—Mutton 3 to 4 cents 
per lb.—Ham 7 to 10 per 1). 

Hay, average, 37 1-2 cents per cwt. 

Butter 10 to 12 cents per lb.--Cheese,good, $6 
perewt.—-Cider $ 2 to 2.50 p. bbl. —Potatoes 50 
cents per bushel.—Turnips, ruta baga, 37 1-2 
cents—white, 51 cents. 

Luweer.—Pine plank 14 cents—white }-. do.1@ 
—do. boards, good, $2 100 ft. com. $1 do.—Shia- 
gles, good, $1 00 per bundle.  y 
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PRICE CURRENT. 
Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current | 


and Public Sales Report. 
Per From ‘To Remarks 


pS A ee Ae 





BEEF, Mess --+--ccece> 
~———— Prime- - -----+-- 
——— Cargo -+-----+--- 


BUTTER, first quality ----- 


———— flor exportation - - «- 


CANDLES, mould- ------- 


Dipped -------- 


Sperm.- + ++-+-+-+-- 

——— Wax --------- 
CHEESE, American - - - - -- - 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 
Boston, No. 1. - - - - 

Albany ---+---+- 


DOMESTIC GOODS, 























— Salmon -------- -- 
— Fali mackrel No. 1 - - 








—— Southern shad No. 1 - - 
—— Connecticut mess shad - - 


—- Herrings - + + + - 
FLAX - - - 2+ es 2 © = 
BLAX-SEED, clean - - - 
rough - = = 


FLOUR & GRAIN - - - - 





—— New-York superfine : 
—— Philadelphia” - - 
—— Raltimore - : ° 
— Richmond - - - 
— Middlings, fine : - 
— Ryeflour - - 
—— Indian meal - : - 


_ in hegsheads 
—— Wheat, North River 





—_— Southern, new 
— Barley . . . 
Gomme Oats . = . 


GLASS, Amer. 7by 9 . 
- 8 10. ° 
© 10 12 . 
GLUE ‘ 











GUN-POWDER, Amer. ‘ 

- Cannon 
HAMS, Virginia : ° 
_ North River ‘ 


HEMP, Water rot : ° 
Dew rot ; ‘ ‘ 
HOGSLARD . ‘ ‘ 
HONEY . OF P ‘ 
HOPS Istand2d sort . e 
IRON, American nq rs 
LUMBER, Boards, oak ‘ 
North River pine . . 
Yellow pine... 
-—— Albany pineb'ds . ; 
Scantling, pine . 
—— oak. ’ 
-—-- Oak timber “ ‘ 
Shingles, cypress . ° 

















— — _- pine . . 
_ ves 1 . e e 
_-—--—— _ ( ba . e 
———_— = bbl . . . 
—— — ROhhd . 


——— Hhd heading. . ‘ 
— hoops . . 
MIL, Linseed . ° ° 
PLAISTER of PARIS. . 
PORK, Cargo. : ‘ ‘ 





Prime 8 « ‘ 
Mess . ‘ a 
SOAP White é e 
F Brown . ‘ - 
WAX, Bees, white ‘ 
yellow « 


Now York, July 21, 189% 





EXTRACT FROM PATRIOTISM 
KISSAM, DELIVERED AT UNION COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT, 


Pear] «--+- +--+ -> 


White shirting - - - - - 
Brown do------ 

3-4 checks ------- 
78 do----+--- 

44 dQ ccccce= 
Stripes ------+-- 
Plaids - -2--.-.-c-- 
Bed-ticks - -----+- 
——— Chambrays ------ 
FEATHERS ---------- 

FISH, Dry Cod ------ e*¢ 
scale ----*e+e-+-- 
— Pickled Cod -------- 
scale ----+-+--e-. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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suLy 28, 1819. 

Young Henry, full of fire, rous’d by alarms, 
Leaves his lov’d home, and seeks for fame in arms; 
The love-of country bids him onward fly, 

Nobly resol’d to conquer or to die; 

Quits his fond home, bis Emma doubly dear, 
Stifles each sigh, nor drops one parting tear ; 

Hlis dubious hopes he strives not to define, 

Bet views, with rising joy, the length’ning line, 
The glitt’ring sword, the martial, grand array, 
And hopes to prove the hero of the day: 

His Emma hopes so too, nor dreads to own 

The thousand pangs her tender heart has known— 
Prays heav’n to guard her Henry from all harms— 
Smmiles thro’ her tears, and faints within his arms; 
But, hark! the drum’s loud roll, the piercing fife, 
Call him from love to scenes of direful strife! 

He flies as from a dream of pleasing fame, 

And joins his banner’d comrades on the plain. 
The tedious march, the rough, untrodden way— 
The waut of food, of rest, the sultry day, 

Were all forgotten—nought his spirits damp’d ; 
And when, at night, he in the fields encamp’d, 

He dream’d of love, while borre on fancy’s wing, 
He hear’d the songs his Emma us’d to sing; 
Stroll’d thro’ each walk, revisited each shade, 
Where first her charms bis heart a captive made; 


Then kneel’d, and begg’d, and vow’d with constant heart, 


That ne’er again would he and Emma part: 


While she more anxious, not less pleas’d, would dream 


Of love and joy beside some sylvan stream ; 
Fancy’d she walk’d the fields with him alone, 
And blushing, own’d her soul was all his own; 
Yet. ever and anon would start with fear, 

As tho’ the rolling drum approach’d more near — 
The martial pomp, the banner’s floating far, 

And all the dread artillery of war— 

The treach’rous path, the fosse, the deep morass, 
The savage foes that ambush ev’ry pass, 

And all the horrors of an Indian fight, 

Would flit across her fancy thro’ the night, 

*Till morning dawn’d, when light bade terror fly, 
And hope and joy illuminate the eye. 

At length the day arriv’d, when breast to breast, 
Young Henry met the foe, nor knew he rest 

*Till close of day, when on his spear reclin’d, 
The cry of vict’ry cheer’d his drooping mind. 
The leaden death no longer sweeps the plain, 
Destructive Carnage quits her bloody reign ; 

His country hail’d him as her guardian son, 

And with promotion, crown’d the deeds he’d done. 
The thoughts of i.ome now cross his anxious mind, 
And hopes of meeting Emma, ever kind ; 

But soon the trumpet’s blast his hope dispell’d, 
The gathering foe again had ta’en the field ; 

He springs to arms, asserts his country’s cause, 
And vindicate her liberty and laws : 

A new bound wreath, from victory height he bore ‘ 
A living wreath, then sought his home once more. 
There lov’d by all, he meets with honor’s meed, 


While fame’s loud trumpet sounds each martial deed. 


But who can paint the lovely Emma’s mien 

When next she meets her Henry on the green, 

The blushing cheek, the modest, downcast eye; 
The bosom's throb, the half check’d, rising sigh, » 
The fault’ring step, the trembiing, glit’ring tear, 
The tear of bliss, than Veru’s wealth more dear, 
The transient Rush, that oer her bosom spread, 
Like roses mingling in the lillies bed, 
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Young Henry saw, and felt each various charm 
Thrill through his breast, and ev’ry feeling warm; 
With fresh delight the rising blush survey’d, 
Then with a lover’s haste he urg’d the maid 

To name the nuptial day; but she yet coy, 

At first deny’d, then own’d an equal joy ; 
Approv’d the proffer, threw aside each art, 

And croww’d the hero with a conquer’d heart: 
Can freemen thus view gallant Henry rise, , 
The pride, the honor, of the brave and wise, 

Nor feel one spark of sympathetic fire 

Thrill thro’ their breasts with emulous desire ? 
O, can you thus of lancy’d freedom boast, 

When ev’ry charm that makes her dear, is lost. 
Oh! no, let discord fly our bappy land, 

And union join us in her mystic band; 

Then may the world united strive in vain 

To bind us captive with a tyrant’s chain. 
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Sale of Land for Taxes, 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists ot 


certain lands liable tu be sotd for taxes, have been forward- 

ed to the several counties in this state, in order-to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
atall reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, | will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of theic purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the sau! two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moncys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per aunem.— 
The lands sold to be subject to al! claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shali then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled **an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,’’ and further to amend the act for the 
assessinent and collection of taxes” passed April 13, 1819. 

ARCH’D. M‘INTYRE, Comptrolle 

Albany, May 27th, 1819 
(‘> Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failingto do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 
Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 


ip The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

ARCH ’p M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, October 2, 1819. 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


u 

BY JOHN O. COLE. 
COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. for this paper, and PRINTING JORS, of 
everv description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices, 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 





the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


, TERMS. 





THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADV4NCE« 





